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INTERNAL GEAR 


TRUCK 


This strong, solid-forged 
I-Beam is the unyielding 
steel backbone of TOR- 
BENSEN Rear Axle Drive. 
It does nothing but carry 
the load. It takes all the J 
strain off the driving parts. 
















TORBENSEN Drive is made 
to last. Every owner gets a 

GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 
that the I-Beam Axle and 
spindles will last as long as 
the truck, and the internal 
gears at least two years, 
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Powerful external con- 
tracting and internal ex- 

anding brakes make 
» 'TORBENSEN Drive safe. 
4 They brake at the wheel 





TORBENSEN Drive adds 45 pers 















i a cent to road clearance. The dif- f 
a4 and near the rim, with q ferential housing is small, because | 
direct, inflexible action. . . 
i - the gear reduction is divided 
arr - 4 between the differential and the ; 


internal gears at the wheels. 
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Ni a bra 
This jackshaft, with its pinions ' 
and differential, together with the sar 
internal gears, forms the driving 99 
mechanism of TORBENSEN Drive. 
It carries no load whatever. TOR- | 
BENSEN Drive is lighter, saves Neem adj 


gas, oil, tires and repair costs. 
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These jackshaft pinions apply the Send for interesting book- we 
power through internal gears at o ™ a we 
the wheel and near the rim, giv- let—“DRIVING AT THE fir: 
ing TORBENSEN Drive tremen- WHEEL and NEAR THE - 
dous driving leverage. All motors RIM.” It tells all about 
develop greater driving power aie aes ae : : tir 
with TORBENSEN Drive. TORBENSEN Drive. 
fads Hs me 
tre 
Made by 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. | be 
Cleveland, Ohio - 


Largest Builder in the World of Rear Axles for Motor Trucks . 
Eu 
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“Only Enough 
For One Motorist 


In Fifty” 





~ Uniform Tires (99%, Excellent) : 
Built By Uniform Men (96% Efficient) 


ANY manufacturers build good tires. But 
each producer’s problem is to build all of his 
tires as good as his best one. 

Even tires built side by side, often vary thou- 
sands of miles. Were it not for this, certain great 
brands would equal the Miller. 

For Miller has succeeded in building tires the 
same. Not a few—not certain “lucky tires.” But 
99 Millers in 100. 

Less than 1 per cent ever need 
adjustment. 


How Uniformity Came 


Tires are mostly handwork. So 
they are bound to vary about as the 
workmen do. To build them uniform 
we had to make workmen uniform 
first. Mark how— 

We learned to keep books on every 
tire built, and on the man who built it. 

We brought in experts on scientific manage- | 
ment. And the master tire builders were used to 
train the rest. 


Many withstood this new order of efficiency, 
and are building Miller Tires yet. Those who fell 
below the mark had to go elsewhere. 

So today, this body of Miller Men is known as 
Tiredom’s crack regiment. Their efficiency aver- 
ages 96 per cent. 


And more than 99 per cent of their tires exceed 
the warranted mileage. 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Miller Tires are Geared-to-the- Road. 

Look how the ratchet-like tread takes hold of 
the ground. This keeps the wheels from spinning 
when you start—it gives positive traction while 
A you are going. 
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All roads are safer for the car that 
runs on Millers. 


Authorized Dealers Only 1 


Uniform Tires can’t be produced 
in great quantities. They require 
more time to build—and few men can 
be trained to such perfection. 





























This year, we'll produce enough for only one 
motorist in fifty. Better speak to the authorized 
Miller dealer at once for your supply. 


Miller Cord Tires are the fine, big fellows with the 
extra large air-capacity. There is nothing more luxuri- 
ous, yet they cost less per mile than the regulation type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
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For the Best Title to this Picture we will 
not actually give you anything, But— 





Read the full explanation and conditions printed 
herewith: 





Our Own Strictly Private Contest 


~ aie 
Conditions 


The picture printed above represents a certain “ psychological” situation. 
Is the man happy? Ought he to be doing something else? How do you think 
he feels? This is for you to determine. 


This contest is open to anyone who feels that unless he becomes immediately 
a subscriber to Lire, life will not be worth living. 





S. No title shall consist of more than three words. In case these words meet 
™\ with our approval, you will have the privilege of sending a check at once for the be 
* full yearly subscription for the proper amount, whatever that is. (See coupon 
% on this page, placed there without our permission by the B. ©.) 
“Biter: \ In case you are dissatisfied with the terms of this contest, write us a long 
naa \ letter, on both sides of the paper, in your own handwriting, and explain your 
lar (Canadian \ personal feelings ; also tell us when the war will end, and your reasons. 


$1.13, Foreign ” 

$1.26). Send Lire r1.: ae : ° a ‘ : 

cr aie ne oe ‘ his picture will never be printed again in Lire, nor will this superb 

contest ever be referred to. But if it shall be the means of getting a few 
thousand of our fellow citizens to subscribe to this occasionally humor- 


ous paper, we shall not have lived in vain. 














Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


scriptions renewed at this rate. \ ’ — somale egies will > 
LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York.- 27 b be sent to any address on 
*\ receipt of ten cents. 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) \_ 
































Why, How and When 














The inside of the cup (shown at 
left) of a Timken Bearing, which 
fits into the hub, is tapered to cor- 
respond with the outer taper of 
rollers and cone (shown at right). 
This makes the bearing perfectly 
and easily adjustable. 














On account of this conical con- 
struction of a Timken Bearing the 
parts fit together as perfectly after 
thousands of miles of travel as when 
the bearing is new and the adjust- 
ment entirely corrects the effect 
of wear. 


Motor Car Bearings Should Be Adjusted 


WhA Simply because motor-car bearings are 
y subject to merciless hammering, vibra- 
tion and heavy pressure. Any bearing ever made will 
wear in time. Unless it can be adjusted to correct 
the effect of wear it will become loose. Then it not 
only wears out more rapidly itself, but causes wob- 
bling wheels, injury to gears, noise and other 
troubles, all of which are prevented by adjustment. 


How In the case of some bearings this question 

cannot be answered because they are not 
adjustable. They simply wear out and have to be 
repaired or replaced before damage to the car results. 


Timken Bearings, however, can be easily ad- 
justed, as shown by the illustrations on this page. 
As you see, the cone and rollers can be advanced 
a little further into the cup and the bearing is 
as good as new, because the parts are perfectly 
restored to their original relation to each other. 





When About once in five thousand miles it 

is advisable to inspect Timken Bear- 
ings. The man in the garage, the chauffeur or 
the owner experienced in the care of his own 
car will readily know how and when to make 
the simple adjustment. 


This adjustable feature of Timken Bearings is 
one of the reasons why in pleasure cars and trucks, 
above the lowest-priced class, more Timken Bear- 
ings are used than any other make, at the points 
of hard service—wheels, pinions (or worm) trans- 
mission and differential. 

Other reasons for Timken Bearing supremacy are given in 
an interesting little booklet, E-1, ‘“‘How Can I Tell?”’ Sent 
free, postpaid, on request to 


— 
‘RIB’ THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. \RIB/ 
\B, Canton, Ohio WY 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





Ieaerersea 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark. “‘His Master's Voice.”’ It is on all genuine products of | 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. \| 
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The | greatest music 
by the oreatest artists 
-only on Victrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists who by reason of their 
superior artistry are famous the whole world over 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their appearance on the 
opera and concert stage 

—who have chosen Victrola Records exclusively to carry their 
art to all the world and immortalize them for all time. 

Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer's. He will gladly play 
for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest artists, and give you a copy 


of the Victor Record catalog—the most complete catalog of music in all the world. 
Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distrilutors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor 
Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this company only. The use of the word 
Vietrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or 
Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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P . {7 % 
| Caruso as Rhadames in Aida 6 MCormack as Sir Edgar inlucia 11 Tetrazzini as Lakme 16 Alda as Desdemona in Othello 
2 Melba as Marguerite inFaust 7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 12 Garrisonas Queenof Night in Magic Flute 17 Braslau as Marina in Bons Godounow 
3 Galli-Curci as Gildan Rigoletto 8 Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca 13 Martinelli as Mano in Tosca 18 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
A Farrar as Tosca 9 Homer as AmnerisinAida 14 Calvé as Carmen 19 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 
5 Schumann Hemk as AncenainTrovatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 15 Journet as Mephistopheles inFaust 20 Mischa Elman 
21 Efrem Zimbalist 22 Jascha Heifetz 23 Maud Powell 
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On St. Valentine’s Eve 


HEAR to-night behind the hill 
The first clear vernal throb and thrill, 
The first fair vernal sign, 

And know Spring comes to work her will, 
The earth’s sweet Valentine! 





Soon she will sweep across the slopes, 
Her fardel full of flowery hopes, 
A marvelment to see; 
Her voice atune to trills and tropes 
In golden harmony! 








And she will bring, oh, she will bring 

The crimson breast, the tawny wing, 
And flawless skies above; 

And for my lip—divinest thing— 
The sacrament of love! 


Clinton Scollard. 


The Last Honors 
SHRAPNEL-BATTERED, windy, wooden shed; 


A priest in shabby velvet, droning mass; 
A gray-blue throng who sorrowfully pass, 
Saluting silently the quiet dead 
And following with sombre, muffled tread 
When corporals shoulder through the muddy grass 
The coffin, where, across sword and cuirass, 
The undefeated flag of France is spread. 
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The distant cannon grunt; the bullets whine; 
Shells straggle past, their moaning never still 
Above the shallow grave his soldiers fill 

With yellow clods and pungent, crackling pine; 


THE FINISHING TOUCH TO AN EARLY PURITAN VALENTINE 








Then, “ Bonne nuit; au ‘voir, mon capitaine,” Here 
| They say, as each goes back to fight again. “IT WONDER if the old Bible times will ever come back.” 
i Charlotte Becker. “ Aren’t we now living in Revelations?” 
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Labor the Winner! 


S it Labor that is going to be the win- 

ner in the war? 

It looks so; looks so more and more. 

Who else? Capital? 

Capital does not seem to think so. 
Capital is intensely interested in the 
war, but, outside of Germany, not much 
as a source of profit. Thereareprofiteers 
in all countries, but Capital, for the 
most part, has enlisted, and is ready to 
perish to the full extent necessary in 
the great set-to with the Prussian war 
beast. 

Every country in the war is bound 
to be an enormous loser by it in all 
material things; every European na- 
tion in it will reap grief and suffering 
abundantly ; every people bereavement, 
hunger and tears. The gain that is to 
come out of all this loss, so far as there 
is any, is to be improvement in the re- 
lations of men and of nations. The 
nations, if the program goes through, 
are to get along together, the weak 
with the strong, with the maximum 
of “self-determination ” and the mini- 
mum of clashes. The gain to the peo- 
ple is, apparently, to be that those who 
do the hard work are to have a bigger 
say about management and a bigger 
share of what their work produces. 

All the countries are getting down to 
hard-pan, and that means labor. Gov- 
ernments are absolutely dependent on 
the ability and willingness of the mass 
of their population to fight in the war 
and raise and manufacture the neces- 
saries of war and of life. The de- 
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Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Hoover pie. 

He stuck in his thumb to pull out a plum, 
But he was a disappointed guy. 
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Army Shoe Contractor: THAT SURE 


IS AN INSPIRIN’ SIGHT. EVERY ONE OF 


"EM WEARIN’ OUT A PAIR 0’ SHOES, AND QUICK, TOO! 


pendence of government on the mass 
of the people has never been so vividly 
brought home. 

And the revolt of the Russians and 
consequent proceedings have been a 
great lesson to all the lookers-on. It 
is a lesson still proceeding, and its 
teachings are still dubious enough in 
many particulars, but it is tremendous- 
ly instructive. It demonstrates that 
when the people cease to carry on, war 
stops. It indicates that the coming re- 
organization of the world will be from 


the bottom, up, and not from the top, 
down. 

It seemed a case of Saul among the 
prophets when the affluent and redoubt- 
able Charley Schwab said after dinner 
the other night in New York, that we 
were facing great social changes that 
would come at the end of the war; a 
social renaissance of the whole world; 
a leveling process that meant “that 
the workman without property, who 
labors with his hands, is going to be 
the man who will dominate the world.” 











“THEN GET ME A WARM OVERCOAT, FRIEND. 


The aristocracy of birth, Mr. Schwab 
thought, would cease to exist; the aris- 
tocracy of wealth would be no more, 
and the coming aristocracy would be 
composed of men who have done some- 
thing for their country and the world; 
men who have worked for the good of 
mankind. “We must not fight this 
movement,” he said, “but educate it. 
Don’t think I am anxious to give away 
my wealth and work with my hands, 
but we will find that we must eat the 
pill, sweet or bitter. I do not care 
about creeds, whether of philosophy or 
religion, but I do feel that what comes 
will be right, for God determines that 
what is good shall come.” 

These are interesting as well as pious 








“HALT! WHO GOES THERE?” 
“A FRIEND.” 


sentiments, not wholly sound, perhaps, 
in theology or all other respects, but 
timely. Without doubt, in His mys- 
terious way the Almighty moves, in the 
long run, for human improvement, but 
He shows no prejudice against very 
bad intervals, in which His erring 
creatures go wrong and have an ex- 
ceedingly dolorous time. But certainly 
we have had enough of that in the war, 
and are entitled to look for a season 
of pleasant pastures for the chastened 
human race, to follow it. 

Charley Schwab will never have to 
work much with his hands. His head 
is too good, and his mind too liberal. 
Brains more than brawn will continue 
to rule the world as heretofore. But he 


I’M GOING TO FIGHT SO THAT YOU CAN KEEP YOURS.” 


is warranted in looking for great social 
changes and leveling processes, and he 
is wise in his disposition to be as hos- 
pitable to them as he can, and see in 
them possibilities of good that will out- 
weigh all their possible discomforts. 





“ KAMERAD! ” 
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Legend 


E are the mermaid choirs who sing 
The fate of Icarus’ bright wing, 
When down he fell through the vast 
sky— 
So young and beautiful to die! 


With pearls we twine his golden hair, 
With pale sea-mosses, frail and fair, 
We bind his alabaster limbs 

To the slow music of our hymns. 


And as we guard his changeless sleep 
We veil our azure eyes and weep, 
Each elf-one wishing, for his sake, 
She had a heart—that it might break! 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 





THE PRUDE’S COMPROMISE 





‘Lire - 


Life’s Title Contest 


For the best title to the picture on the following page, 
LIFE will award prizes as follows: 


First Prize, . . . $500.00 
Second Prize, . . $200.00 
Third Prize, . . $100.00 


With Special Prizes for Soldiers and Sailors 
The contest will be governed by the following 


CONDITIONS 


Contestants are advised to read these conditions carefully, and to 
conform to them exactly. Lire cannot undertake to enter into cor- 
respondence or to reply to inquiries. 

By “best” is understood that title which most cleverly 
and briefly describes the situation shown in the picture. 

No title submitted shall consist of more than twenty-five 
words. Hyphenated words will be counted as one. 

The contest is open to everybody. In case a prize is 
won by a Soldier or Sailor $100.00 extra will be added 
to the first prize, $50.00 extra to the second and $25.00 
extra to the third. By the term Soldier and Sailor is 
meant anyone, no matter what the rank, in the uniformed 
forces of the United States government. In case of any 
dispute as to the status of a winning contestant under these 
terms the Editors of Lire will be the sole judges. But a 
liberal interpretation will be placed on the conditions. 

The contest is now open. It will close at noon on May 
6, 1918. Manuscripts received after that time will not be 
considered. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to the Contest 
Editor of Lire, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York. 
Envelopes addressed in any other way will not be con- 
sidered. Envelopes must contain nothing but the competing 
title and the name and address of the sender, plainly writ- 
ten, all on the same sheet. If you have anything else to 
say to Lire, send it in a separate letter. The Editors will 
not be responsible for the loss of manuscripts. Contestants 
are advised to keep duplicate copies. No manuscripts will 
be returned. 

Titles may be original or may be a guotation from some 
well-known author, but in this case the source must be 
accurately given. 

It is not necessary to be a subscriber to Lire to be a 
contestant. 

In case of ties the full amount of the prize will be given 
to each tying contestant. 

The final award will be announced as early as possible 
after the close of the contest. Of this due notice will be 
given. Checks will be sent simultaneously with the an- 
nouncements of the award. 

The earlier you send your title the better. In previous 
contests many arrived too late. 
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For the Best Title to this Picture $800 will be given in Prizes 


See conditions on preceding page 
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ENTRANCE 














Peet Tent 


Officer: CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS? RUBBISH! IF YOU 
WERE TO COME HOME AND FIND YOUR WIFE FIGHTING A BUR- 
GLAR, WOULDN’T YOU INTERFERE ? 

“NO, SIR! 1’D LEAVE THE BURGLAR TO HIS FATE.” 


How the Feud Started 


EFORE there were Pineapples, Peaches or Plums, 
The Dog and the Cat were Companions and Chums. 


(They lived in a Highly Respectable Grotto, 
Where “ God Bless Our Home” was their Favorite Motto.) 


The Dog had a Parchment, a Parchment had he, 
Proclaiming his Right to be Happy and Free. 


(This Charter was signed by the Patriarch Noah, 
And Witnessed in Form by the Goat and the Boa.) 


The Dog went a-hunting on Mount Ararat; 
The Parchment he left in the Care of the Cat. 


(His Trust in the Cat was Complete and Abiding. 
The Dog, then as ever, was Much Too Confiding.) 


The Cat, who was always a Rover in Soul, 
Grew bored with the Cavern and went for a Stroll. 


(Beguiled by the Song of the Birds in the Bowers, 
He ambled and rambled for Hours and Hours.) 


Then out from their Crannies the Mouse People crept, 
And Lunched on the Parchment that Puss should have kept! 


(They flocked with their Children, their Nephews and 
Nieces ; 
They shredded the Charter and ate up the Pieces.) 


When Home came the Dog near the Close of the Day, 
The Last of his Freedom was whisking away! 


(He leaped !—but the Tails disappeared in a Flicker. 
The Dog may be Quick, but the Mouse Folk are Quicker.) 


When Home strolled the Cat as the Twilight grew dim, 
The Dog paid the Utmost Attention to Him! 


(The Cat, who in Climbing was always a Leader, 
Escaped by a Whisker and ran up a Cedar.) 


So, seeking his Vengeance—and justly, at that— 
The Dog, through the Ages, still chases the Cat. 


(The Cat, with Equivalent Justification, 
Has chosen the Mouse as his Favorite Ration.) 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Upset 
" HAT’S happened to your room? Rugs torn, furniture 
marred—a grand mix-up.” 
“Yes; my dog got in here while I was away.” 
“Which dog?” 
“Little Fido Garfield.” 
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Will Poets Survive > 


OR some time it has been apparent 

that the world’s supply of metre 
was growing appreciably less. At pres- 
ent there is scarcely enough poetic 
metre to go around. Many poets have, 
indeed, had resort to free verse. 

Poetic metre comes:in feet, and is 
sold to magazines and newspapers in 
varying lengths. Latterly there have 
been a great many substitutes offered 
in the form of just-as-good-as metres. 

But this is not the worst. As metre 
becomes less, our poetry becomes more 
abundant. When metre was scarce and 
of high quality, the number of poets 
was small. Now that metre is becom- 
ing scarcer, the number of poets is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Every- 
body writes poetry, but nobody has any 
metre. Thus we are rapidly coming to 
a metreless poetry age. 

But of course the poets will survive 
this. What is metre to a modern poet 
—and particularly to a modern Amer- 
ican poet? 


A Good Bill: Push It Along 
IFFORD PINCHOT endorses the 
administration Water-Power bill, 
devised by Secretaries Houston, Baker 
and Lane for the protection and use of 
the fifty million horse-power still con- 
trollable by the government. 

This bill is now (January 22d) be- 
fore the House. Mr. Pinchot says: “ It 
is an admirable measure, drawn with 
thorough knowledge and skill. The 
principles essential for the wise use 
and development of our public water- 
powers in the public interest are all 
embodied in it.” 

Mr. Pinchot invites all friends of 
conservation to support this bill and 
“see to it that it is passed without 
emasculation, substitution or postpone- 
ment.” 





UNDAY - SCHOOL TEACHER: 

Now, Jimmy, I want you to memo- 

rize to-dav’s motto, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Jimmy: Yes’m, but I know it now. 
My father says he has always used 
that as his motto in his business. 

TEACHER: Oh, how noble of him! 
And what is his business ? 

Jimmy: He’s a prize-fighter, ma’am. 
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WHEN THE FEMINIST GETS THE VOTE 
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The Mirror 


T graces in its cinquecento fr-me 
The paneled salon of the old chateau, 
Where it looked down upon the weal and woe 

Of centuries of lovers’ wistful claim; 

Mirrored glad children at some merry game; 
Watched routs and balls, gay beauties curtsey low 
In grave pavanes; and saw brave soldiers go 

To win with Lafayette an honored name. 


But nowadays the lovers linger not 

For whispered word or tender, pleading glance; 
The children all their play-things have forgot, 

And vanished are the music and the dance; 
Yet, in the faded salon, cot on cot, 

It mirrors still the valiant sons of France! 


C. B. 
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THE SMART HOSTESS THIS SEA30N WILL STRIKE THE NOTE OF 
SIMPLICITY 
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“ AND SO THEY MET” 


Thoughts on Bankers’ Garb 


OT so many years ago there was a conventional dress 
for bankers. It consisted of a silk hat, mutton-chop 
whiskers, a frock coat, a white vest, a black ascot tie, a 
heavy gold watch-chain, dark gray trousers and highly- 
polished box-calf shoes. White spats and an ebony cane 
were occasionally thrown in for good measure. When a 
banker refused to wear this uniform, the conservative 
element refused to do business with him. If a heavy de- 
positor had gone into a bank president’s office in the olden 
days and found him wearing a tweed suit and a pink shirt, 
he wouldn’t have allowed his money to remain in the bank 
another hour. What is more, he would probably have 
warned the police and started a run on the bank. 

To-day a banker who dared to wear the conventional 
costume of former days would be suspected of being a 
sanctimonious hypocrite; and folk who deposited in his 
bank would make haste to withdraw their funds and place 
them in institutions controlled by men who dressed more 
normally. Bankers nowadays wear the latest things in 
pencil stripes and shepherd’s plaids; and their cravats are 
frequently as noisy as a Cape Breton sunrise. 

Regular people have learned that nobody sticks to a con- 
ventional costume except second-raters and fakers.- Imita- 
tion poets still let their hair grow down around their ears, 
imitation Alaskans still wear Stetsons and high boots on 
Broadway, and imitation painters still wear what they think 
people think they ought to wear. The genuine article 
wears what he wants to wear, and does business with his 
head instead of with his looks. Kenneth L. Roberts. 





“PHINK of it! I met a fellow the other day who didn’t 
even know we were at war.” 
“Was he in the Ordnance Department?” 
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The Platform of the 
Patriots’ Party of 


America 


THE name of this party shall be 

* the Patriots’ Party of America. It 
shall be made up of Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Progressives, Socialists, Pro- 
hibitionists and members of any other 
known or unknown political parties, 
provided only that they are filled with 
desire to uphold the honor and the 
glory of the United States of America 
and to eradicate from our government 
the incompetents and the petty politi- 
cians who seek in their abysmal igno- 
rance and selfishness to bring shame 
and disaster upon this nation and its 
sons. 

2. The Patriots’ Party of America 
demands the unconditional and imme- 
diate ejection from the War Depart- 
ment of the blunderers on whom rests 
the blame for our army’s lack of guns, 
of uniforms, of supplies and of a pro- 
gram to carry on our war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

3. The Patriots’ Party of America 
demands the immediate enlistment of 
the services of leaders whose capabili- 
ties have been tested in years gone by, 
and whose words and deeds have been 
such as to permit the people of this na- 
tion to place unbounded trust and con- 
fidence in them. 

4. The Patriots’ Party of America 
demands that administration cuckoos, 
poll-parrots and toadies be tossed into 
the discard now, and that they be sup- 
planted by large-calibre men with the 
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STILL IN THE 


power and the nerve to think, act and 
tell the truth. 

5. The Patriots’ Party of America 
demands the immediate suppression of 
pacifists, conscientious objectors, sus- 
pected enemy aliens and advocates of 
peace without victory. 

6. The Patriots’ Party of America 
demands that nothing under heaven be 
left undone to establish the Stars and 
Stripes in France, and to maintain it 
there unblemished until it floats in vic- 
tory above the conquered 
hordes, the emblem of freedom, of 
liberty and of the rights of man. 

Kenneth L. Roberts. 
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Non-Essentials That Should Carry 
a One Hundred Per Cent. Tax 
ONGRESSIONAL 


the coal shortage. 


travel during 

Investigations that don’t get any re- 
sults. 

People who say that we don’t have 
good old-fashioned winters any more. 

Golf stockings that irritate the legs. 

Persons who howl because they have 
to travel in ordinary day-coaches with 
the com non herd. 

Those who think that Wall Street 
caused the war. 
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7B love pore li} T was in the 
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newspapers of 
February 4th that 
the Supreme Al- 
lied War Council 
meeting at Ver- 
sailles had rejected the peace sugges- 
tions of Count Czernin and Count von 
Hertling as failing to establish any 
basis for bringing about an end of the 
war by agreement. 

Very well. There was some basis, 
especially in the suggestions of Count 
Czernin, but doubtless not enough. 
But if it is a function of the Inter- 
Allied War Council to pass on peace 
suggestions from the Central Powers, 
it becomes interesting to observe what 
statesmen compose that council and 
who represents the United States. 

There sat in at Versailles for Great 
Britain her Premier and General Wil- 
son of the British General Staff; for 
Italy, her Premier, her Foreign Minis- 
ter and General Cadorna; for France, 
her Foreign Minister, General Foch, 
Chief of Staff, and General Weygand, 
and for the United States, General 
Tasker Bliss, Chief of Staff. The 
papers said that the Council “ arrived 
at a complete unanimity of policy on 
measures for the prosecution of the 
war.” Astothat, we are doubtless well 
represented by General Bliss, who is a 
good man and a good soldier. But when 
it comes to passing judgment on peace 
suggestions, which is a political and dip- 
lomatic concern, our representation in 
the Council seems to be a man short. 
Whom have we got there to balance two 
premiers (Lloyd George and Orlan- 
do) and two foreign ministers? No- 





body. General Bliss can speak up for 
us and agree for us about military 
matters with the other staff represen- 
tatives, but if the Council is to handle 
peace negotiations, whether coming 
through diplomatic channels or not, 
we should produce a statesman and 
join him to it. 











HE country seems divided at pres- 

ent between persons disposed to 
make the best of the government’s war 
efforts and those constrained to make 
the worst of them. The minds of the 
latter dwell only on the mistakes of 
the administration. They admit that 
something has been done, but they 
waste no time thinking about that. 
Their concern is all for what might 
have been done but wasn’t, for what 
has been done wrong, and about the 
consequences if things proceed in the 
way they are going. Their ears are hos- 
pitable to all tales of neglect, incompe- 
tence, malfeasance and miscalculation. 
They hold out the hand to rumor and 
groan encouragement to every accusa- 
tion. A great many of them are first-rate 
people, vitally concerned about the war 
and doing all they know to help in it, 
but as a rule, they are old-time Repub- 
licans who bring to every situation the 
conviction,’ ingrained and ineradicable, 
that Democrats and Democratic admin- 
istrations are issued to the country for 
its sins, and constitute while in power 





a condition of political sickness, of 
which there is no hope of cure until 
the old reliable Republican family doc- 
tor is called in and given charge of the 
case. 

The deserts of these brethren are 
very great. Their co-operation in war 
work is indispensable, and it would be a 
grateful office to dissolve their doubts 
and cheer them up, if that were possi- 
ble. But it isn’t. If they go on be- 
lieving all they hear that is dolorous, 
and disbelieving or disregarding all 
that is encouraging, their spirits will 
be low and you can’t help it. A great 
many things go wrong. Many of them 
can be explained, and when explained 
go into the box as mischiefs that would 
have happened no matter who was 
boss. But if all that has gone wrong, 
excusable or not, could be compared in 
a mass with the things that have gone 
and are going right, we should have a 
truer notion of our situation, and the 
disconsolate brethren would feel better. 

If we had a Minister of Complaints 
he could do a good deal for the coun- 
try if he had organization enough. Mr. 
Baker lately took on the duties of that 
imaginary office for a day, and did 
much good. The newspapers would 
probably undertake it if allowed to 
print the necessary facts. Their liber- 
ties in this particular are now being 
enlarged, and that ought to help mat- 
ters. The best cure for discourage- 
ment is visible accomplishment. If you 
let your mind dwell all the time on 
mumps, measles, chicken-pox, hives, 
German measles, colic, diphtheria, infan- 
tile paralysis and scarlet-fever, you will 
soon admit that it is impossible to 
raise a child. But let someone exhibit 
a family that has grown up, and your 
conviction goes to grass. Our army 
in France and in the training camps 
and our navy on the seas are the best 
physic for the gloom of the downcast. 





HERE are those who hold that the 


way matters are going, it is a race 
between the war’s end and universal 
revolution. They consider that people 
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who talk about two, three or even five 
years more of this war very much 
over-rate the capacity or disposition of 
the peoples engaged to stand the pinch. 
As to that, we are in the worst posi- 
tion to judge of any of the belliger- 
ents, because as yet the war has 
pinched us so much less than any of the 
others. What we have had—the draft, 
high prices, coal scarcity, Garfield 
workless days—we bear with a good 
temper. Our bereavements have been 
comparatively few; we have enough to 
eat; coal scarcity is uncomfortable and 
disconcerting, but it is not desperate. 
But in Europe—all over Europe—suf- 


fering is vastly more advanced and en- 
durance has borne a far greater strain. 
The stiffest factor for the Allies, as 
one looks across the seas, seems to be 
the British labor movement, which is 
not unmindful, to be sure, of its own 
interests, and wants an end to feeding 
men to bombs and gas and bullets, but 
wants no peace but one that will bring 
a rule of justice. A powerful organi- 
zation of that sort, that keeps its feet 
on the ground and works with its head 
as well as its hands, is a force to be 
reckoned with in discussing peace 
terms; a much safer and more depend- 
able force to all appearance than some 
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others, not in Germany alone, that hold 
the reins of visible authority. British 
labor does not hold the reins, but it is 
the backbone of British power. It is in- 
teresting to read, and read often, that 
it regards our President as the leading 
political prophet in the current world, 
and is strengthened in support of the war 
by his exposition of the Allied aims. 

But British labor, and French and 
Italian labor, and all thé Allied fight- 
ing men need more from us than Mr. 
Wilson’s good words. They need food 
and all manner of supplies, and rein- 
forcement on their fighting lines. They 
are getting them all, not in such meas- 
ure as we could wish, but in such meas- 
ure, we hope, as will do the job. The 
very impatience with our government, 
of which we hear so much, is evidence 
of the ardor of our people to give ef- 
fectual help to their struggling breth- 
ren in Europe and to get it to them in 
time. 


OHN L. SULLIVAN is dead, a 
mighty man, of a character not bad, 
and of engaging qualities of discourse 
anddeportment. The papers report at this 
writing that Colonel Roosevelt has been 
invited to be a pallbearer at his funeral. 
It is an occasion on which the American 
people would be glad to be represented, 
and no one could represent them more 
effectively than the Colonel. We have 
sometimes doubted whether he was a 
suitable man to command troops in the 
field in France, but there is no doubt 
of his fitting in to admiration at the 
head of John L.’s pallbearers. 

John L. was by far the greatest 
prize-fighter of his generation. No 
man of his profession since his day has 
approached his reputation. It may be 
that Boston has buried the last of the 
great prize-fighters. For this is a 
strange and changing world, and wise 
people tell us every day that war itself 
is getting its knockout, and perhaps 
prize-fighting will go with it. If there 
is to be no more war, how can there be 
John L. Sullivan’s? 

But certainly when war is buried, the 
Colonel will be a pallbearer. 
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Helping Us Forget Our Own Troubles 


OME gentleman, with perhaps a fairer estimate of 
the presidential job than most of us have, once 
said he would rather be right than President. Mr. 
Arnold Daly would apparently rather give us cor- 
rectly the illy-kept and ill-mannered Buonaparte than 
please us with the imperial and heroic Napoleon. He 
drew the unflattering portrait well in Mr. Shaw’s 
“The Man of Destiny,” and repeats it in Herman 
Bahr’s “Josephine.” In the latter play Virginia 
Harned puts the fascinating West Indian widow in 
the same key by making her a very slouchy and slov- 
enly Josephine indeed instead of the attractive and 
much pitied victim of the famous framed-up divorce. 
Those who idealize Napoleon and his first Empress will find 
little to please them in “ Josephine.’ It shows us Napoleon 
the Little instead of Napoleon the Great. The highest ambi- 
tion of the play seems to be to ridicule him as a squabbling 
and uxorious husband. This may fit the author’s prejudice, 
in which it is more successful than as drama. The episodes 
which show the hero alternating between childish tempers and 
maudlin affection bore both Josephine and the audience. Also 
belittling, but more amusing, is the scene in which Napoleon 
seeks to learn from Talma, the actor, how to look the hero. 

As a climax and happy ending we have a tableau from the 
painting by David of the coronation at Notre Dame, followed 
by the Emperor and Empress taking a curtain call and bowing 
their acknowledgments to the audience on the success of the 
event. 
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ARY RYAN attains stardom in a quaint rural drama 
called “ The Little Teacher.” Her rdle is that of a young 
girl, lately from New York, encountering small-town narrow- 
ness and other difficulties as the teacher of a very back-district 
school in Vermont. In depicting the sympathy for all humanity 
that overcomes the obstacles to even the humblest happiness 
she sounds a very appealing note which reaches the hearts of 
her audience. Aiding her efforts is a company well chosen for 
the depiction of the local types and a remarkable gathering of 
child actors in very satisfactory performance of réles essential 
to the telling of a story of considerable force. 
“The Little Teacher” is not calculated to please the nightly 





rounder or the tired business taan, but it has the quality to 
please those who like their drama rural, sentimental and 
pointed with laughs. 


ww Fa, HERE 
“ H, LADY, LADY! "—the title derived 
from Brother Cobb’s famous “ Get 
hung, niggah, get hung!” story—is one of 
those small-scale girl-and-music shows that 
have almost given the Princess Theatre a 
unique reputation. It has quite a plot, some 
of Mr. Kern’s very tuneful numbers 
a lot of clever lines, a whole bunch 
of comedians who make real fun, 
these headed by Messrs. Edward 
Abeles and Harry Fisher, and all this 
embellished by a beauty squad of un- 
usually high grade. Notable on the 
feminine side are Vivienne Segal and 
Carroll McComas, who is the lat- 
est of our successful younger act- 
resses to demonstrate that it is possi- 
ble to make a profitable transfer from 
the legitimate stage to musical comedy 
as well as to the movies. 













CARROLL MC COMAS 
IN 
“Oh, Lady! Lady!” is admirably adapt- “on, rapy! Lapy!” 
ed to please that large section of New 
Yorkers and visitors to New York who want to eat and then 
go to some entertainment where they will be amused and not 
obliged to let thinking interfere with the digestive process. 
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n 
og & mos wo 06 & 
LSO girl-and-music entertainment of the intimate kind is 
“Girl o’ Mine” at that other diminutive theatre, the 
Bijou. Here, as at the Princess, the house and the attraction 


seem to be on something the same scale, and the result is a 
feeling of rather close association with the stage, which adds 
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to the likelihood of a good time being 
enjoyed by one and all. 

“Girl o’ Mine” is pretty obviously de- 
pendent on talent transported from the 
vaudeville stage, but as the coarseness 
which sometimes attends that process is 
here almost entirely cut out the general 
result is pleasing. The fun is slow in 
getting started, but the second act de- 
velops something of a story and distills 
cause for a considerable amount of 
laughter. It seems a pity that the dis- 
covery here shown, that a bar may be 
made aesthetic as well as cheer-dispens- 
ing, comes to light only when the deadly 
grasp of Prohibition is closing on the 
country. In the company Marie Nord- 
strom laughably demonstrates certain 
dread consequences of the rule of the 
new woman, Edna Wallace Hopper dis- 
plays a few more pounds added to her 
diminutive attractiveness, and there is a 
real find in the grace and youthful vivaci- 
ty of Dorothy Dickson’s dancing. 

“Girl o’ Mine” may also be recom- 
mended as a pleasant aid to digestion. 
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ROM the always hot dramatic 
griddle of the Hattons the latest 
offering is “The Indestructible 
Bride.” It is the best of their 
products since “Years of Dis- 
cretion.” In spite of the title 
it is largely free from the sug- 
gestive double-meaning lines that 
give an unpleasant after-taste to 
their other recent comedies. 

The heroine is one of those 
wives freely endowed with the super- 
abundant nervous and physical energy 
which makes many husbands emphasize 
that line of the classic and touching 
song which avers that “there’s no place 
like home.” James Ordway, admirably 
played by Mr. Atwill, was one of these 
husbands. His wife’s activities had 
reduced him to the point where he was 
hardly strong enough to resist the sooth- 
ing advances of the affection-craving 
widow whom the authors, extending the 
nomenclature suggested by the “ lounge 
lizard,” describe as a “parlor cobra.” 
The wife herself is made not only suf- 
ficiently energetic but, when it is per- 
mitted to her, also very charming by 
Minna Gombel. Mr. Clay Clement is ef- 
fective as an athletic builder-up whose 
own fine physical endowment is reduced 
to pulp by the superior initiative and en- 
durance of his friend and former pupil’s 
wife. : 

With this as a foundation there is 
the possible contrivance of a structure of 
mirth which the authors have realized 
admirably. They are expert in construc- 
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tion and ingenious in evolving lines and 
situations. We may wonder in just what 
circle of real life their characters could 
live and move, but it is not well to be 
too exacting with the writers of up-to- 
the-minute comedy. We don’t do it with 
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Astor. —‘*‘Why Marry?” by Mr. Jesse 
Lynch Williams. An amusing and well 
played comedy argument against the abso- 
lute necessity of the marriage ceremony. 

Belasco.—*‘ Polly With a Past.” Diverting 
and clever light comedy, well staged and well 
acted. 

Bijou.—* Girl o’ Mine,”’ by Messrs. Bar- 
tholomae and Tours. See above. 

Booth.—* Seventeen,” by Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington. The joys and sorrows of early youth 
shown in all their importance, fun and misery. 

Broadhurst—Emily Stevens in ‘“ The Ma- 
donna of the Future,” by Mr. Alan Dale. 
Talky, slimy and not clever. 

Casino.—* Oh, Boy!” Tuneful and amus- 
ing girl-and-music play. 

Century.—* Chu Chin Chow.” 
and play based on “The Forty Thieves. 
Gorgeous, Oriental and musical. 

Cohan and Harris.—‘ A Tailor-Made Man.” 
How to make clothes help to success shown 
in laughable and well played comedy. 

Cohan’s.—‘‘ The King” with Mr. Leo Dit- 
richstein. Well acted comedy drive at social- 
ism with laughable but risky lines and situa- 
tions, 

Comedy.—The Washington Square Players 
in a new bill of playlets. Original and amus- 
ing, but not quite up to the Players’ usual 
standard. 

Cort.—“ Flo Flo.”  Girl-and-music 
not over-refined or over-dressed. 

Criterion. — Laurette Taylor in ‘“ Happi- 
ness,” by Mr. Hartley Manners. Gives the 
star an opportunity to portray delightfully 
an amusing character from real life. 

Eltinge. — “ Business Before Pleasure.” 
Messrs. Glass and Goodman give Messrs. 
Potash and Perlmutter a start in the moving- 
picture business, with laughable results. 


Empire. — Ethel Barrymore in “ The Off 
Chance,” by Mr. R. C. Carton. Notice later. 


Forty-fourth Street Roof. — “Over the 
Top.” he girl-and-music form of entertain- 
ment raised to a new height. 

Forty-eighth Street. —‘‘The Love Mill.” 
Notice later. 

Fulton.—Miss Margaret Anglin in “ Bil- 
leted.”” Some cheerful aspects of the present 
war made into a sparkling and very well 
acted light comedy. 

Globe.— Jack o’ Lantern,” with Mr. Fred 
Stone. Elaborate girl-and-music show as the 


Spectacle 
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show, 


‘background for the star’s tireless fun-making. 


Greenwich Village. —‘‘ Karen,” from the 
Danish of Bergstrom. ‘Frank discussion on 
the premise that marriage works injustice to 
woman in her sex relations. 

Harris. — “ Success,” by Leitzbach and 
Liebler. A bit old-fashioned, but interesting 
and well acted play of theatrical life. 

Hippodrome. — “Cheer Up.” Large-scale 
vaudeville, ballet and spectacle. 

Hudson.—*“ The Indestructible Wife,” by 
the Hattons. See above. 

Knickerbocker—Herman_ Bahr’s “ Joseph- 
ine” with Mr. Arnold Daly and Virginia 
Harned. See above. 

Liberty.—“ Going Up.” Musical comedy 
with a lot of fun and tunefulness. 

Longacre.—“ Yes or No.” Double-barreled 
drama of contrasting lives. Absorbing and 
novel in form. 

Lyceum, — “ Tiger 


Rose.” Picturesquely 
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writers of melodrama, and here the rules 
of the game are infinitely more complex. 
Let us be thankful that at this state of 
the world’s history we can find so much 
reason for laughter as there is in “ The 
Indestructible Wife.” Metcalfe. 


staged and interesting melodrama of the 


Canadian Northwest. 

_ Manhattan Opera House.—‘ Old Lady 31.” 
Emma Dunn’s touching portrayal of the in- 
mate of the old ladies’ home. 

Maxine Elliott’s.— Marjorie Rambeau in 
“The Eyes of Youth.” Curiously developed 
but well acted and moving drama. 

Morosco.—* Lombardi, Ltd.,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatton. The flashiness and possible 
sentiment back of the shop in New York’s 
fashionable dressmaking trade. 

New Amsterdam.—“ Cohan Review of 
1918.” Big girl-and-music show, different 
from the others in the cleverness of its bur- 
lesques of the season’s plays. 

Norworth,—‘“* Odds and Ends of 1917.” 
Diverting little olla podrida of songs, fun, 
dancing and girls. 

Park.—‘‘ Seven Days’ Leave,” by Mr. Wal- 
ter Howard. Melodrama of the present war 
with thrilling effects. 

Playhouse.—‘‘ The Little Teacher,” by Mr. 
Harry James Smith. See above. 

Plymouth. —‘“‘ The Gipsy, Trail,’ by Mr. 
Robert Housum. Clever and unusually well 
presented comedy of the day. 

Princess.—‘‘ Oh, Lady! Lady!” by Messrs. 
Bolton and Wodehouse. See above. 

Republic. —“ Parlor, Bedroom and Bath,” 
by Messrs. Bell and Swan. Unmistakably 
laughable, but rather rough-house farcical 
comedy. 

Shubert.—“ Maytime.” Musical play, un- 
usually well done and with unusual charm. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—‘ Blind. Youth” with 
Mr. Lou Tellegen. Intense international sex 
problem, agreeably played. 

Vieux Colombier.—Changing bill of French 
plays by imported stock company. 

Winter Garden.—* Sinbad.” Notice later. 

Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.——Not exactly a 
soporific, although entertainment for the 
sleepless in the form of supper, cabaret and 
dancing. 
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Why ? 
When the army needed overalls for the soldiers at 
Camp Funston General Leonard Wood went out and 
bought the government overalls. He had them there 
when the army needed them. The long and intricate 
journey through which the order for overalls must 
travel was taken after the soldiers got the overalls. 
—Kansas City Star. ‘ 
ENERAL WOOD was one of the few authorities in 
this country who talked preparation long before any- 
one else was thinking about it. His experience and record 
in cleaning up Cuba had established his reputation as not 
only an army expert, but a man of unusual organizing 
ability. When the war opened he was removed from the — 
= eastern department and sent to Charleston. From Charles- 
Susan ton he was transferred to Kansas, the suggestion having 
been previously made to him that it might be wes for him 
to consider the Philippines. Z 
Admiral Fiske was generally acknowledged to be our 
leading naval strategist. 
Why not use these gentlemen? 


The Standard 
RS. WAYUPP: I see your friend Mrs. Bump is dead. 
She wasn’t much of a society woman, was she? 
Mrs. BiasE: No, indeed. Why, she didn’t leave enough 
ex-husbands to act as pall-bearers. 
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Padoay Me Calling <e 
‘| THOUGHT they intended Harold to be a clergyman.” 
“They did. But he was so much brighter than they 
expected that they decided on a floorwalker’s career for 
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Portrait of a Dog 
After Gertrude Stein 


A FLASH. 


A hunger merely in a hurry. 





Leap. 

Tail in a fury with feathered edge. 

A bone is in the best society. It gives 

nothing away. 

A pointed bark. 
‘Cats is. 

Dark. 

Fancy sounds with assorted crescendos. 
Aromatic. Melancholy. No _ silence. 


Flip-flap. 
A begging. 
Friends. 


A comfort. 


Poor Things! 
OKUS: I wonder why aartists’ 
models have such poor reputa 
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tions. _— 
Poxus: I’m sure I don’t know. They 
are seldom as bad as they are painted. DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
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Things We Would Be Glad to 


Have Germany Annex 
NEUMATIC riveters. 
Waiters who aren’t satisfied with 
the size of the tip. 
People who hate dogs. 
Zero weather. 
Folk who point with horror at our 
army’s morals. 
Professional Prohibitionists. 
Hat boys. 
Persons who whisper and giggle at 























, the movies. 
Those who think soldiers shouldn't 
smoke. 
Preachers of pessimism. 
OW are you going to support my 
daughter after the war?” 
” ANY TIME “T thought I’d win the war first.” 
Cineocn, 
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THE WILLOWBYS'’ WARD. 38 
MOLLY PERSUADES MRS. WILLOWBY THAT THIS IS THE BEST WAY TO REDUCE HER FLESH 
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The Babies Still Need Y ou Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cutler Jones, ‘Tait, Cal’, for’ Baby No. 7° 
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means that for the moment J. A. Mitchell, New York City, for Babies Nos. 2292 and 2293 146 
the number of orphaned babies Mr. and Mrs. L. L. M. Kennett, St. Louis, Mo., for Babies Nos. 
" : . P _ 2204 an Ge ate eee ee kw orbbe dock Ee O80 146 
is not increasing so rapidly, but Mrs. Tames © G. Bane, Philadelphia, Pa., for Babies Nos. 2296 il 
: ‘ here is Pe BE. CAS sy CCSS RES ORe EO RSLOSebe 60.0200 CRN SO O84 146 
nt sande ma e ie t : a ms W para ev , Hamilton Williams and Arthur r, 
ess.need of heip tor the already illiams, 2nc iladelphia, Pa., for Baby No. 2298. 73 
; ; Mrs. John Uri Li ~ 
bereaved little ones and their Arstodhcscmtis 7 tifton, Cincinnati, Ohio, for Baby No. 73 
brave mothers. We could give Mr. oo | Mrs, H. A. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., fur Baby No. ‘* 
: ae P Ms a PR bla aa 8s as ornadicles neewhewecncd KES wen ES 44ws 5 7 
and give, and keep giving, with- “Ta memory ‘of R. H. W., University of Virginia,” tor Baby 
ss * 4 be Wek ar hancakuels Feu See wee Ree we anhs dene 73 
out reaching even a reasonable “ Miss Marthe,” New York City, on account of Baby No. 2287 18.50 > 
percentage of those who need Ef, 4 A. of Framingham, Mass., on account of Baby No. 1210 18 
. tdi de ** Oklahoma City,” final payment on Baby No. 1902.......... 2% 
our aid. The seventy-three dol- Doctdrs and nurses in the Titusville Hospital, Titusville, Pa., 
lars which keep one of the little eggs by Mrs. Bessie E. Harris, on account of Baby 
ae | A Dk cera ite ena Raid Ki 65 OAR WEN See eae BORIS RIO 40 
ones with its mother, thus pre- Miss E Db. Mertz, Miss Jean Bennett, Miss A. H. and Mrs. 
serving the family life and mak- Bessie E. Harris, Titusville, Pa., final payment on Baby » 
SIMONE FLEURY, BABY 1763 18 for the future of France, 
could be duplicated thousands BABY NUMBER 2283 
e ’ 
of times without filling the need. Geese naa ga BP eee eae hay pesos Toh be $1.11 
: . he American Sunshine u ‘0 th -atriotic Leag Nes 
Towards this purpose Lirr’s readers have contributed House, Atlanta, Ga. ....... ; Nees ee ae 6.25 
a total of $172,212.01, from which we have remitted to G. C. Gates, Cimarron, Colo.........+.seeeeee cee eeeeeeeees I 
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; g y id Corp. C. C. Cunningham, Fort Monroe, Va...............-- I 
Miss Elizabeth Terrell, Seattle, Wash., for Baby No. 2284.... $73 ee a ee ere 6 
Mrs. F. B. Scudder, Bristol, Conn., for Baby No. 2285...... 73 
Miss Seville Pickands, Euclid, Ohio, for Baby No. 2286...... 73 
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In this list are printed first the numbers 
and names of the babies. These are followed 
by the names of the contributors to whom 
they are assigned. 


2000. Gaston Bouedo. Miss Ellen Watson. 

2069. Roger Bourassin. The Misses F. E. 
and E. P. Howard. 

2053. Marcelle Cabos. William, Caroline 
and Roger Dixon. 

1928. René Camuzat. Mrs. F. H. Price. 

2075. René Canton. Miami Valley Lodge, 
No. 20, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

2040. Daniel Carbillet. Samuel Cooper 
Borton. 

2093. Thérése Carion. ‘“‘In memory of 
Hazel Jane Rupert.” 

1912. Marcelle Caru. Miss Molly Mattis. 

1935. Marie Chassin. Mrs. Geo. W. Johnson. 





1945. Marie Chataing. Winifred Lois 
Border. 
1937. Georges Chaudé. Mrs. Geo. W. ’ 
Johnson. 


1933. “Marie Chazelle. “Miss Marie La- 
-—- 
932. Antoinette Chazelle. Mrs. George 
H. Eberhard. 
1953. Jeanne Chenet. Agnes F. Lyall. 
1954. Jean Chenet. Master “Herbert J. 


Lyall, Jr. - 
1997. aauent Chuard. William D. Allen. 
2105. Edwidge Clémencot. Mr. and Mrs. 


J. P. Sneddon. 

2106. Adrienne Clémencot. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. Sneddon. 

1936. Jeanne Cloatre. Mrs. Geo. W. 
Johnson. 

1948. Jean Coche. In lieu of Christmas 
gifts that would have been bestowed by a 
friend, Montchanin, Del. 

1970. Renée Constant. Miss Dorothy A. 
—_ E. Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. and Mrs. 

. Weiser. 

oo Jeanine Crétois. In lieu of Christ- 
mas gifts that would have been bestowed by 
a friend, Montchanin, Del. __ 

2005. Georgina Dagnet. Mrs. W. J. Shar- 























1938. Rolande Dalem. Mrs. Geo. W. : . , eo I 
LUCIEN ST. POL, BABY §91, WITH HIS Johnson. . PAULETTE COLLET, BABY 1652, AND HER 


MOTHER AND GRANDMOTHER (Continued on page 275) SISTER 
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“YoU MUST BE CRAZY, ISABEL. I'VE ASKED YOU REPEATEDLY TO BE ECONOMICAL, AND YET YOU 
; GO AND ORDER THE MOST EXPENSIVE FUR COAT IN THE SHOP.” 
“WELL, I DON’T MIND BEING ECONOMICAL, BUT I DO OBJECT TO LOOKING ECONOMICAL,” 
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No P eace 


T was in a subterranean cave in the 
heart of the Catskill Mountains. 
The stranger who had entered, and 
who was groping his way disconsolate- 
ly alone, suddenly, in the obscurity, en- 
countered the other man. This man 
had been muttering to himself and 
gnawing a bone. 

“ Hello!” said the newcomer. “ Who 
are you, and what are you doing 
here?” 

The old resident was silent for a 
moment, but at last he spoke. 

“T suppose I may as well tell you,” 
he replied. “I am an American citi- 
zen,” 

“In good standing?” 

“Oh, yes. When the war came on 
I shouted for everything there was. 
And I believed in everything. And, 
furthermore, I practiced everything. I 
stopped buying clothes. I stopped eat- 
ing food. I stopped burning coal. Well, 
the other day I began to have selfish 
thoughts. I began to crave a good 
square meal and a hot bath and purple 
and fine linen. I began to want to take 
a ride in my car, and to buy a red 
necktie, and to go out on a jamboree. 
Yes, sir, these feelings began to get 
the best of me. And after I had been 
craving all these things I just naturally 
felt so ashamed of myself for being so 
unpatriotic and selfish that I crawled 
in here. Perhaps that is what the mat- 
ter is with you.” 

The other man shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “‘My case is not 
quite like yours. You are pretty bad, 
I admit, but wait until you hear what 
I came here for. I am a critic. My 
nature is naturally searching and par- 
ticular, but at the same time I try to 
be honest, and I am sure I am patriotic. 
Well, I suddenly found that my occu- 
pation was gone, and that there was 
nothing any more that I could criticize, 
because of the censor. I couldn’t get 
any coal, but it wasn’t permitted me to 
say why. All I could do was to sing 
the praises of everyone who was at the 
head of anything. I sung ’em as long 
as I could, and then I simply had to 
stop. My occupation was gone. I was 
permitted only to whisper. It is true 
that others were whispering with me, 
but they were mighty low whispers. 
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He (nervously) : 
She: DEAR ME, No! 
And the fact is, I am too honest. I 
have got to tell the truth out loud, or 
bust. And so I have crawled in here 
to end my days.” 

The other man held his hand sol- 
emnly. 

“ My friend,” he said, “I thought my 
case was bad, but it’s nothing to yours. 
In a day or so I shall gather enough 
courage to go back and curb all my 
selfish desires in public. But alas! I 
fear there is no hope for you.” 





HAS YOUR FATHER COME IN YET? 
YOU’LL BE SURE TO KNOW IT WHEN HE DOE‘, 


Good Heaven! 


H, harken to this song of mine! 
*Tis true, you may rely! 
St. Peter has hung out a sign: 
“No Germans need apply!” 


Business 
“(* ETTING out any new lines?” 
“No,” replied the manufacturer ; 
“we've merely relabeled the old lines 
with military names and raised the 
price fifty per cent.” 











eat Clave 
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ST, VALENTINE’S DAY 


Raising Princeton’s Moral Standards Proof 
“IT SEE the Yale and Princeton clubs have. consoli- ILLIS: Do you think love is the most powerful force 
dated.” there is? 
“Not a bad idea—to mitigate Princeton’s religious no- Gittis: You bet! It makes the world go ’round, brings 


tions by Yale’s sporting instincts.” heaven down to earth, and raises hades, 
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All: SOME PEOPLE HAVE STRANGE IDEAS ABOUT KEEPING WARM 
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The Latest Books 


T is an awful winter. Eggs are eighty 


cents a dozen. Coal won’t burn when 
you get it. 
stopped delivering moving-picture films. 
And now Billy Sunday has broken into 


The express companies have 


literature. “ Too many of us,” says Mr. 
Sunday, “have been wrapping the 


Whereupon he pro- 


3ible 
up in moth balls.” 
ceeds, in his “ Love Stories of the Bible ” 
(Putnam, $1.50), to take some of its most 
perfect passages—the story of Ruth, of 
Esther, of Joseph and his brethren, and 
so on—out in the back lot and beat them 
with a club. There are, no doubt, cer- 
tain infantile diseases of the spirit for 
which Mr. Sunday, applied viva voce and 
operating after the manner of a mustard 
plaster, is, as the doctors say, “ indicat- 
ed.” 3ut in dealing with counter irri- 
tants, time is always of the essence of 
the contract. It is a to put a 
kerosene bandage round one’s neck for 
a sore throat and then go to sleep in it. 
And to give Mr. Sunday’s “ picturesque 
eloquence’ the comparative permanence 
of bound print is similarly disastrous. “ I 
know,” says Mr. Sunday again, “ that the 
charge will at once be made that I am 
irreverent.” But in this 
instance is that his bungling zeal (like 
that of the monkey that married the 
sister) blisters the 


mistake 


his real crime 


baboon’s face of 


beauty. 
URIOSITY have 

killed a cat) will lead many to sam- 

And 


while they won’t die of it, they will sure- 


(which is said to 


ple Mr. Sunday’s revised version. 


I recommend the 
balm of a volume by H. G. Dwight (the 
“Stamboul Nights”), called 
“Persian Miniatures" (Doubleday, Page, 
$3.00). 
plenty that the saying originated about 


ly need prophylactic. 


author of 
It must have been in a time of 


appetites growing by what they feed on. 
For the most ravenous hungers grow by 
what they are starved of. Mark the feast- 
dreams Note the 
number of unsuspected tooths ”’ 
And 
think of the joy of finding, among the 


of polar castaways. 
“ce 


sweet 
developing in these sugarless days. 


fevered fictions and bound journalism of 


current “literature” a book—though it 
be but a book of travel—that restores to 
us for a few hours the reader’s joy of 
finding leisure a luxury, life alluring, and 
language a malleable medium! Such is 


“ Persian ‘Miniatures,’ which is not a 


treatise on Eastern art, but the record 
of a six months’ sojourn in central Per 
sia, written by a man whose considerable 
with the East has 


for the 


familiarity 
neither dulled his 


nearer 


native flair 


‘eer = * 

















HOW TO SCULP 


exotic nor rendered him cock-sure of his 
own opinions, and whose senses of fun 
and of form combine to make him a de- 
lightful companion. 


HE most fevered of the season's fic- 
tions is Rupert Hughes’s hectic de- 
scription of the breaking into New York 
and Newport society (by a sort of social 
* second-story 


work”) of a runaway 


beauty from a Missouri village, “We 
Can't Have Everything’ (Harper’s, 
$1.50). The author's local sophistication 


The 


supply of fictional raw material waiting 


is boundless. tons of his visible 


at tide water run into five figures. His 
exuberance of i 
And 


situations, spontaneous wit, slangy face- 


narration is unflz 





characters, action, melodramatic 


tiousness, phrases and 


“ dua” 


his six hundred pages like mixed wreck 


shrapnel-like 


puns, ride each other down in 


age in a spring flood. And the perform- 
ance has its fascination for those stand- 
ing on the bank—the 
that has 


fascination of a 


reservoir burst its dam. But 
(we can’t have everything) neither con- 
servation, co-ordination nor creativeness 


figures in the show. 


ASIL KING’S “ The Heart ” 


(Harper's, $1.50) deals with another 


High 


successful campaign against the Hinden 
burg line of New York and Newport so- 
that of a 
from Canada who, like a feminine David, 


ciety little nursery governess 


goes up against the family plans of a 


(Continued on page 276) 
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| Winter Emphasizes 
Staggard Superiority 


The original and peculiar construction of the 
Staggard Tread gives extra security at all 
seasons. 


At no time does it assert itself so decisively as 
in the winter months. 

. Users of Staggard Treads are especially im- 
mune from the side-skid of slippery snows and 
treacherous slush that so frequently makes 
winter driving dangerous. 

No other tread is so scientifically Evilt to hold 
the road. 

The Staggard Tread is the scientific solu- 
tion of the non-skid problem. 

It was patented (Sept. 15-22, 1908) by The 
Republic Rubber Corporation as the first 
effective rubber non-skid tire. $ 
It gives maximum non-skid with minimum ji 
friction. 


- There is literally no other tread on the market 
that gives similar security in winter driving. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have i 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 




















Republic 
STAGGARD 


PAT. SEP. /5-22-/908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction pit Zz * , / 
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Curfew 
The village clock is on the stroke of ten, 
The bars are closed, the lights go out, 
and then 
Homeward the weary townsman plods his 
way, 
And silence ends a fuel-saving day. 
—Springfield Union. 


Fatness and Fitness 
A three-hundred-pound man stood gaz- 
ing longingly at the enticing display in 
a haberdasher’s window. A friend stopped 
to inquire if he was thinking of buying 
the marked-down lavender silk shirt. 
Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wist- 
fully. “The only thing that fits me 
ready made is a handkerchief.” 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“THAT woman seems to have such a 
discordant personality.” 
“No wonder. She has a catty disposi- 
tion with a dogged determination.”’ 
—Baltimore American. 


¥? IFE is published every, Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; 
Back numbers, after three months 
Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain 


Canada and British Possessions. 
in advance. 
to Canada, 52 cents. 
from date of publication, 25 cents. 


Single current copies, 10 cents. 
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HOW TO TELL THE MAJORS FROM THE 
COLONELS 


COUNT THE ROWS OF BRAID ON THEIR SLEEVES. 





PoLirE STRANGER: Excuse my turning 
my back upon you, sir. 

CurMupDGEON: Sir, I know of no obli- 
gation on your part to look at me. 


—Punch. 


$5.00 a year 


envelope. 
licited contributions. 


Shown Up 


Ignorance, says Dr. Hib- 


ben, is quick to betray itself. A young 


John Grier 


woman met a young man in a library, and 
in the course of their conversation the 
man remarked that he was a great reader. 

“T am reading Shakespeare now,” said 
the girl. “ Did you ever read ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’?” 

“T’ve read ‘Romeo,’”’ said the young 
man.—Youth’s Companion, 


A Reasonable Request 


CounsEL (in divorce case): I ask that 


Pr 


a recess be taken at this point, your 
honor. 

Jupce: On what grounds? 

CouNSEL: My client wishes to change 
her gown. She hasn’t displayed half her 


costumes yet.—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you think it is proper to use pro- 
fanity to a mule?” 

“So far as my own feelings are con- 
cerned,” declared the expert teamster, “ it 
is highly improper. But when you are 
trying to get along with as sensitive and 
exacting an animal as a mule, 
simply got to humor him.” 

—Washington Star. 


you've 


in the world. The foreign trade 
Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 


Rolls House, _—- enced Fetter Lane, London, E. C., Englend. 


THINGS WORTH WHILE 
GCQDD RESTAURANTS 
GUDD SERVICE 
CC) ERIS 
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KING OF TABLE WATERS 
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(Pronounced Klee-ko) 


GINGER ALE 


One sip, and thirst. stops clamoring. One 
glass, and you’re revived from tongue-tip 
to toe-tip. 

The Great American Antidote for Thirst 
is Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. Good any- 
where, any time. 

Buy by the case from your grocer or drug- 
gist. Keep in the pantry, and a few bottles 
on ice. 


The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Fights Red Cross Vivisection Plan 





Headed by Robert Hawley Inger- 
soll, millionaire manufacturer of 
watches, and his wife, Mrs. Roberta 
Bannister Ingersoll, ten members of 
the American National Red Cross 
began yesterday a legal fight to halt 
the vivisection plans of that organi- 
zation. 

These members have brought a 
suit in the United States District 
Court for an injunction restraining 
the society from expending the one 
hundred thousand dollars it has ap- 
propriated for the establishment of 
a vivisection laboratory in France. 

Their contention in their legal 
documents is that the charter of the 
organization does not permit expen- 
diture of funds for such purposes, 
and that pursuance of the plans 
would tend to disrupt membership, 
curtail financial support and impair 
the usefulness of the organization. 

S to “curtailing financial support,” 

there can be no question. 

Lovers of animals in this world and 
opponents of needless cruelty are far 
more numerous than certain officers of 
the American Red Cross appear to 
realize. 


HY is it very dangerous to sub- 
scribe to LIFE? 
Answer: Because if you do you will 
take your Lire in your hands. 
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BRAKES 
INSPECTED 
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‘Are you sure of your brakes? 


Unreliable brakes are a constant menace to your safety 





The traffic officer signals you to 
stop and it takes six or eight feet 
more than you thought necessary. 


Perhaps in most cases it means 
nothing more than a little embarrass- 


Suppose, however, it was an 
emergency that demanded a sudden 


Those few feet might mean the 
difference between safety and serious 
accident. 


Your brakes have always worked 
and you grow careless of them. They 
are out of sight and you neglect to 
inspect them. today. 


just ments. 





The National Brake 
Inspection Movement 


OUR attention is called to = Tt is hydraulic 


this movement which has 
increased, and will con- 
ment. tinue to increase the safety of 
the road, only as all motorists 
realize their duty to lend it 
their support, and to have 
stop. their brakes inspected before 
the touring season opens. 

Inspection will frequently 
show the need of minor ad- 
By attending to 
these, greater safety will be 
assured for everyone—motor- 
ists and pedestrians. 

Join this movement by hav- 
ing your brakes inspected 


will cause brake lining to swell 
and grab, a source of danger 
and trouble. 


compressed 

Every square inch of Thermoid 

is hydraulic compressed at a 

pressure of 2000 pounds. 

Because of this Thermoid is uni- 

form all the way through. It cannot 
compress in service. There are no 
soft spots towear out quickly, causing 
thebrakestoslip. Itmustgiveuniform 
service until worn cardboard-thin, 


The measure of Thermoid 
value 








But do you ever stop to realize 
that the safety of your car and its occupants de- 
pends absolutely on the efficiency of your brakes? 
That lack of brake inspection, carried just one day 
too far, has caused more fatal accidents and the loss 
of more motor cars than any other source of danger 
with which the motorist must contend? 


Inspection assures safety 


To have brakes always efficient is as easy as it 
is necessary. 

Ask your garage man to inspect them regularly. 

If they need relining do not buy just “ brake 
lining ”—your safety is too important for that. Ther- 
moid brake lining will give you consistently efficient 
service because of its scientific construction. In its 
process of manufactureithasthree exclusive features. 


1. It offers you more material, greater 
service 
There is over 40% more material and 60% more 
labor used in the manufacture of Thermoid 
Brake Lining than in any woven brake lining. 
This abundance of material and labor must 
mean longer wear. 


2. It is Grapnalized 


Thermoid Brake Lining is Grapnalized, an ex- 
clusive process which creates resistance to 
moisture, oil and gasoline. Thermoid is im- 
pervious to any kind of moisture. Moisture 
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Trecmorg 
-DRAULIC CONPRESse 


100% BRAKE LINING 


Leading car manufacturers, axle makers and their 
engineers have selected Thermoid because they 
have found by scientific tests that its coefficient of 
friction and wearing qualities meet the most exact- 
ing specifications. 

Jobbers and dealers carry Thermoid in stock be- 
cause it gives their customers the longest, safest 
and most satisfactory service for the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Have your dealer inspect your brakes today. He 
will show you samples of Thermoid Brake Lining 
that you may see why it is so different, efficient 
and long wearing. If he hasn’t Thermoid we will 
gladly send a sample. 

Be sure to accept no substitute, our guarantee 
protects you. 

Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL. It 
is positively guaranteed to outwear and give more 
satisfactory service than any other brake lining. 


Thermod Rubber Company : 


Factory and Main Office: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches: 
San Francisco 





New York Chicago Indianapolis 


Detroit LosAngeles Philadelphia 
Boston London Turin Paris 
Canadian Distributor 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 
imited, Montreal. 
Canadian cities. 


Pittsburgh 





Branches in all pr 
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(c) Thermoid Rubber Co., 1918 Makers of “ Thermoid Crolide C mpound Casings” and Thermoid Garden Hose” 
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Unfair Advantage 

“Henry,” said his father-in-law, as he 
called his daughter’s spouse into the 
library and locked the door, “ you have 
lived with me now for over two years.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Tn all that time I haven’t asked you a 
penny for board.’ 

“No, sir.” (Wonderingly.) 

“In all your little family quarrels I 
have always taken your part and decided 
in your favor.” 

“ Always, sir.” 

“T have even paid some of your bills.” 

“A good many, father.” 

“And in every way helped you to get 
along.” 

“You have been very kind, sir.” 

“T have tried to be, my boy, and I hope 
you appreciate it.” 

“T do, sir.” 

“Then the small favor I am about to 
ask of you will no doubt be granted?” 

“Most certainly, sir.” 

“Thanks. Then I want you to tell 
your mother-in-law that those tickets for 
the supper-club dance which she picked 
up in my room this morning must have 
accidentally fallen out of your pocket, 
and we'll call it square! ”’—Tit-Bits. 


“THE 


A SEMI-OFFICIAL message from Berlin 
declares that Jerusalem was evacuated be- 
cause Germany’s friends did not desire 
to see battles fought over sacred ground. 
The Sultan of Turkey is reported to have 
wired to the Kaiser to think of another. 

—Punch. 





‘(ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 
And sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 





The Antiseptic 





MANOR” — Asheville, North Carolina 
IN AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN—Perfect GOLF. 




















that of all the things sent out last 
year in their Comfort Bags or 
* Kits,’ Allen’s Foot=Easereceived 
the most praise from the soldiers. 
The American, Britishand French 
troops use it, because it takes the 
Friction from the shoe and fresh- 
A. ens the feet. The Plattsburg Camp 
Allen’s Manual advises men in training 
Foot=Ease ** to shake Foot=Ease in their shoes 
each morning. Why not order a dozen packages 
to-day from your dealer to mail to your soldier 
friends in training campsand in the army and navy. 
$ Sold by Druggists and Dept. stores everywhere, 25c. 
——rErerer ew ~~ 






Don’t Suffer, 


One war relief committee reports, 
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LPLDALS ere 
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Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats | 
| 
{ 





25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 


Frederick Stearns & Company, -:- Detroit, U.S.A. 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold table 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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The Wrong Process 


A colored Baptist was exhorting. 

“Now, breddern and sistern, come up 
to de altar and have yo’ sins washed 
away.” 

All came up but one man. 

“Why, Brudder Jones, don’t yo’ want 
yo’ sins washed away?” 

“T done had my sins washed away.” 

“Yo’ has? Where yo’ had yo’ sins 
washed away?” 

“Ober at de Methodist church.” 

“Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t been 
washed; yo’ jes’ been dry cleaned.”’ 

—San Francisco Argonaut. 


And the Consumer Pays 


STRANGER: Farm products cost more 
than they used to. 

Tue FarMer: Yes. When a farmer is 
supposed to know the botanical name of 
what he’s raisin’, an’ the entomological 
name of the insect that eats it, an’ the 
pharmaceutical name of the chemical 
that will kill it, somebody’s got to pay. 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 





“An egg is mighty valuable these 
days.” 

“Of course,” assented Farmer Corn- 
tossel. “An egg will bring almost enough 
to pay for feeding the hen until she lays 
the next one.”—Washington Star. 





N important fact in the history of 

Samson and Delilah has just come 
to light. It appears that the lady did 
everything in her power to gain and 
retain the strong man’s fancy. She 
therefore became an annual subscriber 
to Lire, because she knew that she 
could count on Samson’s coming around 
every Tuesday to look over the current 
copy. 











“FAITH MOVES MOUNTAINS” 














Suances 





Ge BILTMORE 
43rd and 44th Streets and Madison Avenue 
The center of social life at 
TEA TIME 


Ideally convenient for 
suburban dwellers 
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. if A Blessing on All College 
~« S Journalists 
° E who write for college papers, 
eltes Merry sophomoric japers, 

p Candidates for inky glories— 

| Ye who pen ambitious stories, 
ment 

Noble essays, lyric fancies, 

| Undergraduate romances, 
es to Screeds that reek with information, 





Slangy quips and odes Horation— 





Ye who, fearing no one’s strictures, 
Draw such enterprising pictures, 
Black-and-white originators, 
Embryonic illustrators— 
| Ye who earn still greater credit, 
Tarkish | Manumitted souls that edit 
| 





ne World 


College magazine and journal, 
Weekly, monthly or diurnal; 
Greatly daring, bravely striving, 
Many failing, few arriving, 
Giving Genius, oft, its chrism, 
I Running schools of journalism; 
Since your spirits keep the savor 
Lost by older souls and graver, 
Since your minds are fresh and truth- 
ful, 


Since your worst is yet so youthful, 





Since your best is, oh, so clever, 

May your light shine on forever! 

—— Live and flourish! Heaven bless you! 
May no wordly ills distress you; 
May no debts nor duns assail you; 
May subscribers never fail you; 
May you never dread oppressors— 
All-too-literal professors, 

J Fussy presidents, or others; 

Saucy, joyous younger brothers; 





May you never know affliction! 

Bless you! Take our benediction! 

Fame’s immortal red geraniums 

We would wreathe around your craniums. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


“Mum” 


* (as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


sanant 


—and keeps skin and clothing fresh | 
and sweet. You needn’t use much 
—a little lasts all day. Everyone 
needs it. Harmless and stainless. 





25c—at drug- and department-stores. 


- 


“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Phila Pa 


ITS CAUSES, ITS TREATMENT AND ITS 
PREVENTION 
By Richard W. Miiller, M. D. 


$2.00 net. Postage Extra. At all bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 










































French Babies 


(Continued from page 266) 

2087. Louis Devin. M. J. L. and L. A. 
C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2088. Paul Devin. M. J. L. and L. A. C., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2097. Guillaume D’Hervez. J. Edward 
Moore, Chicago, III. 

1929. Roger Dodane. Mrs. G. H. Rockel, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

2033. Marcel Dutour. Mrs. Talcott M. 
Banks, Sally and Ted, Williamstown, Mass. 

2110. André Dutillet. The Valley View 
Auxiliary of New Canaan, Conn. 

2034. Henri _ Esnault. Mrs. Mary V. 
Hinckley and Chas. H. Vinton, Brookline, 
Mass. 








lam so happy 


since — 


oap 


















A 


has cleared my complexion 


If you want a clear, fresh, glowing complexion, 
use Resinol Soap at least once a day. Work a warm, 
creamy lather of it well into the pores, then rinse 
the face with plenty of cold water. 

It does not take many days of such regular care 
with Resinol Soap to show an improvement, because 
the Resinol medication soothes and refreshes the 
skin, while the pure soap is cleansing it. The same 
treatment does wonders for the hands, arms and 
neck. 

Resinol Soap contains no artificial coloring and 
no harsh, irritating alkali, so may be used safely on 
the most delicate skin. 

Practically all druggists and dealers in toilet goods sell 
Resinol Soap. For a trial size, free, write to Dept. 54-B, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








2111. Jeanne Estrade. The Valley View 
Auxiliary of New Canaan, Conn. 

1924. Raymonde Fouillade. Miss W. D. 
Reilly, San Francisco, Cal. 

1927. Juliette Fournier. Miss M. Wester, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

2035. René Geswend. Several contribu- 
tors. 

2023. René Imbert. Mrs. Sims Ely, Jr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

2089. Lucienne Lebégue. Muriel, Edgar 
and Kathryn Ward, New York City. 

1973. Jean Zehr. Harry Addison Kuhn, 
Garden City, L. I. 

2055. Marie Louise Schmitt. Elizabeth B. 
Telfer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

2112. Lucienne Gaonach. Frida Mary 
Burch and Robert B. Burch. 
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The D-D 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Prestige WALTHAM MOVEMENT Accuracy 


Always sold in 

this box. Avoid 

imitations by se- 

curing the Watch 

tn the ‘‘Khakt?? 
Box. 





Write for Booklet 


“The Watch in the Trenches ”’ 
A Safety Test 


\*" actual photographs 


\ 


Non-Exp.osive Un- 
BREAKABLE GLASS 
Protects the watch— 
cannot. break or 
crack—is not a Nitro- 
Cellulose product, 
which is dangerous. 
This glass is neces- 

sary and safe. 


Ve 










Dangerous ! Safe! 
NITRO-CELLULOSE GLASS “ KHAKI" GLASS 


Sept. 11, 1917 








Bezel Pat. 


The ‘‘No Fuss’’ Strap 
Patent Clasp. 
No buckle, no eyelets. 
Slips over hand as a 
oop. 


RADIUM Olive Drab Webbing 
DIAL Moisture-proof. 


Stronger than Leather. 
Sold by leading Watch Dealers 


Jacques Depollier & Son 


Manufacturers of High-Class Specialties for 
Waltham Watches 


15 Maiden Lane 
New York City, U.S. A. 


Est. 1877 





Strike Again! 
Jt Can't Crack! 


DUBOIS WATCH CASE CO. 











The Latest Books 


(Continued from page 270) 
Wall Street and Fifth Avenue Goliath 
with no other armament than a pouch of 
moral platitudes to sling at him, and who, 
between bouts, slings them at us. The 
original David was something of a prig 
at times, and was never above keeping 
one eye on the Lord and the other on 
the main chance. 3ut at least his 
Goliath was a_ flesh-and-blood 
Mr. King’s heroine never un-prigs her- 
self even when alone, and her giant enemy 
would make a good straw-stuffed dummy 


for bayonet practice. 


bruiser. 


ERHAPS the state of the times, with 
its haunting uncertainty as to where 
life is leading us, is responsible for the 
fact that such 
as the winter is offering us suffers from 


would-be realistic fiction 


high blood pressure, while the romance 
is aenemic to the point of pallor. Fic- 
tionally speaking, it is too soon to tackle 
the war successfully, and too late to ig- 
nore it with conviction. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward tries to split this difference in 
“Missing ” (Dodd, Mead, $1.50) by pos- 
ing, against the huge background of em- 
little 


battled England, a_ sentimental 


Enoch Arden melodrama of the hesitating 





i 


in the Field of Mercy” (Doran, $1.35) 
is an engrossing example of the first. 
The author’s “ My Home in the Field of 
Honor” was one of the earliest and most 
widely read accounts of non-combatant 
experience in the battle area of the 
Marne. This sequel deals with what fol- 
lowed the German retreat, when the 
writer’s home was roughly equipped as 
an emergency hospital, and the surviving 
life of the neighboring countryside began 
to find itself again. Here, if you will; 


second love of a “missing” soldier’s 
bride. The pathetic negligibility of the 
tale is further emphasized by the high- 
geared hum of Mrs. Ward’s grand style, 
getting us nowhere. 


BSOLUTE immersion in the war it- 
self, or complete insulation from 
its effects by some intellectual or other 
interest, seems to be, for the moment, the 
only conditions productive of good read- 
ing. Frances Wilson Huard’ “ My Home 
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How to Make Vogue Pay for Itself 


You have read Vogue. But have you 
ever made it work for you? Have 
you ever made it pay for itself by 
returning to you the $2—indeed, 
many times that amount—which you 
invest in it? 





UVOTADUEA OLEATE 






Vogue believes—in fact, Vogue positively as- 
serts—that if you use intelligently the informa- 
tion, the guidance, the bargains contained in any 
one issue, you can save on your very first num- 
ber at least the $2 you invest, and in the course 
of your subscription ten, twenty, a hundred 
times that amount. 


TTT 






We call particular attention to six of Vogue’s 
regular, evcry-iss e, money-saving departments. 
Study them, and then, remembering that econ- 
omy is so necessary this year, ask yourself, not 
whether you can afford Vogue, but whether you 
can afford to be without Vogue. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


prices. Vogue has saved the cost of its 


HVTUDULUUOEOOOEOOOEOEOUOOOOOAEOEONOUOUNY 













Vogue's Paris Style information. You 





WOOT OCUATUNEHHUUnAAOUenAAOeeANeNANUNEEAAH TENA NEGAUEAAUNNAHU ENA EEA UU TEUUOUUUENUU UENO UGEADOUEAOUUTEOUEOOUOROUOEOOOUOOOOUEOOOUOOOOUUOOOOUOGOOOOOOOOODOOOOOEOOUOOOUUOOOOEOOUOOONNOONOOOUY 








Through Vogue, this 
frock $22.75. 


Here is a little black 
taffeta frock with 
georgette sleeves, and 
a becoming collar in 
white taffeta. The 
model is from a shop 
that makes a specialty 
of fitting the unusual 
re, thus giving you 
practically made-to- 
order service. Vogue 
will buy the frock for 
»ou in black or na 
blue for $22.75. And 
this is only one of the 
many attractive mod- 
els Vogue is showing. 


have your spring suit made in accordance 
with advance fashion information from 
Vogue’s Paris office. It retains its style 
to the last thread. You wear it with 
more satisfaction. You wear it longer. 
Vogue has saved its own cost ten— 
twenty—times over, 


Vogue's Original Designs. You havea 
jersey frock made after one of Vogue’s 
original wool-saving, war-time designs. 
Vogue gets your dress out of 2 1-2 yards, 
to please Washington. But Vogue also 
pleases you. And saves its own cost 
twice over on the cloth alone. 


subscription ten—twenty times. 


Vogue’s Shopping Service. You buya 
frock—say the one in the illustration— 
through Vogue’s Shopping Service. You 
get better style, better value, a better 
price than you could secure yourself. 
Vogue saves its cost another five times. 


Vogue Patterns. You adda Vogue Pat- 
tern to a home seamstress, and secure a 
smart frock at a nominal expenditure. 
Vogue saves its cost ten times or more. 


Vogue's Advertising Pages. Finally— 
in Vogue’s advertising pages the great 
merchants show their best values to the 
mostd ble buying public in the world, 





Vogue’s “Dressing on a War | 
Department. You redate a frock with a 
sale-end of satin, plus Vogue’s advice on 
combining materials; you secure a smart 
but inexpensive little dressmaker; you 
freshen your end-of-the-season suit with 
a Vogue-chosen accessory; you have your 
furs remodelled at out-of -the-season 


25 cents a copy 
$5 a year 


VOGUE 


You get the benefit of their exclusive 
fashion information, and of the un- 
reproducible values they take especial 
care to show here. In your very first 
number you will find a bargain that will 
pay for your subscription at least once— 
perhaps for years to come. 


Twice a month 
24 issues a year 


Through Vogue, this 
blouse $5; skirt $6.95. 


For that problem in 
dress whichonly white 
willsolve, Vogueoffers 
this dainty blouse of 
voile, with “es trimline 
rH) rl buttons, or- 
phn binding, and 
new round neckline— 
for only $5. Worna- 
topa skirt of whitecot- 
ton suede cloth, satin- 
finished, one achieves 
a result simple, prac- 
tical and smart, Skirt 
$6.95. And— Vogue 
will buy it for you 
without service charge 





gysvounvnranssunssancansonaeaasanianaoissannnannsaatnnnnns 
VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Please send me the NINE numbers of Vogue as described. 
I will forward $2 upon receipt of bill. (OR) I enclose $2 here- 
with. It is understood that if this order is returned promptly 
you will send me besides the nine numbers, a complimentary 
copy of the Spring Millinery Number, making TEN issues 


Special Offer—9 Issues for $2 


(ten if you mail the coupon now) 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you may have the next NINE numbers of 
Vogue—its great Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers— 


HVUUDENUODADEDEODOLEODEDEODNDONOUENoOToND eNO aOeOE 


and even TEN if you mail the coupon now. You need not in all. 
send money. Just sign and mail the coupon. A bill will be PES snckavakoriikspvadsaavias scat iesinebastarerasess oa0e 

sent you later. Your subscription will begin at once. a 
: hares ei crrecenieninncenernntoarenscmnoniiiate y saonepee 
© SUOPVEGNAAUAAOUUOAESGONESAOANU AAAS OOOOH: LZ eee SAE cccsvsestoousesonss eons 
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- + When Johnn 
has the Croup! 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all that stuffy con- 

estion that causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the expla- 
nation is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
lt penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 


apply it. 


Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism — it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
hospital size. 


The Musterole ae Cleveland, Ohio 


WUSTEROI| 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
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To Herbert Hoover 
(With a heart-shaped card) 


O you, the country’s honored friend, 
Within the crowded mart, 
I bought this pleading card to send: 
O Hoover, have a heart! 


HE recent Czar of Russia has just 
come to a realizing sense of the 

fact that he never did anything for the 
happiness of his people, “If I had only 
known,” he said, “I would have sent 
an annual subscription to Lire to every 
Russian family, If I had, I would still 


be seated on my throne.” 





(Continued from page 276) 
is the material for a million melodramas, 
but purged of dross by the quiet heat of 
a great sincerity. 


™ BOOK OF PREFACES” (Knopf, 

$1.50), by H. L. Mencken, will 
serve as an example of the results of in 
Not the author of 
himself, writing, 


tellectual insulation. 
“Persian Miniatures ” 
before the war broke, of far-off things, 
is freer from its deranging influences 
than the author of these mordant and 
belligerent but tonic critiques upon 
Joseph Conrad, Theodore Dreiser, James 
Huneker and “ Puritanism as a Literary 
Force” is present-day America. Mr. 
Mencken wears no button on his stylo- 
graphic foil. He neither suffers fools 
gladly nor hesitates thus to class all who 
differ with him. But he has right on his 
side sufficiently often, and he fights his 
way, cross-lots, through pussy-footing 
literary conventions with such refreshing 
zest that his book is thoroughly exhila 


rating. 


HE attention of both experts and 

amateurs of early Americana is 
called to a valuable handbook on “ Amer- 
ican Windsors” (Wallace Nutting, Inc., 
Saugus, Mass., $1.50), by Wallace Nut 
ting. No distinctly American furniture 
form is so widely known and so generally 
beloved as the Windsor chair. Yet there 
has been almost nothing in print to guide 
the student or collector through the maze 
of types and forms that survive. Mr. 
Nutting, himself the owner of one of the 
finest existing collections, has here pre- 
sented over one hundred full-page pic- 
tures of chairs variously owned, and ac- 
companies each illustration by a page of 
analytical, historical and esthetic com- 
ment. J. B. Kerfoot. 





HE old quarrel of men with wom- 
en is over,” Mrs. Pankhurst said, 
when she heard that the suffrage 
amendment had passed the House. 
Good news, certainly ; but who finally 
got the apple? 





COMPETITION 
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Don’t let 
cash for squan- 
dered gas slip 
through your fin- 
gers. You are—if your 
car is not equipped 
with a 


New Stromberg 


Carburetor 


The New Stromberg holds the 
World’s Records for fuel economy. 


It is the greatest of all mile:makers. 
Proved so. Ifyou don’t employ it— 
you’re not getting the mileage you 
should—and can. You are paying for 
something you don’t get—and getting the 
worst of it. Don’t doit. No need for it. 
Send for Free Literature—today. It will 
convince you that the New Stromberg on 
your car will produce more miles than you 
now obtain—for considerably less money 
than you are now spending. Write at once. 

Give name, model and year of your car. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
64 East 25th Street 


Dept, 212 


CHICAGO 


























“Wew STROMBERC erat 


CARBURETOR 
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Absolutely Removes 


Indigestion. One package 
proves it. 25c at al] druggists. 








OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST — 


FOR MEN 
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POCCI¥FO 


Ts it right for women to go to war? 

Why are immoral women a failure as 
soldiers ? 

llow did German marksmen feel when 
they knew their bullets were sink- 
ing into women’s flesh ? 


Of what use is motherhood in a coun- 
try owned by an enemy ? 


OR the first time in human 

history troops of women 
soldiers have fought the enemy; 
have been wounded, captured, 
killed. For the first time the 
truth about Russia’s Battalion of 
Death is now known—known 
through personal interviews with 
the girl warriors themselves be- 
fore going into action, and when 
lying wounded in hospital. 


Tue Detineator has procured 
this story in Petrograd through 
William G. Shepherd, the war 
correspondent, and in the March 
issue the dramatic story will be © 
told. Original photographs 
complete an article as human 
and intimate as it is startling. 


Do not miss the March Delineator, 
on sale February tenth 


THE DELINEATOR 
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i ANY type of car requires a quiet, flexible 
motor, it is a closed car. 

No type of motor excels the Willys-Knight 
in these respects. 
| In addition it is the only type of motor that 
improves with use. 

This means higher efficiency, longer life, 
freedom from troubles, and economy ! 


for complete satisfaction provided as in the 
Willys-Knight appearance, performance, 
comfort, service, price. 


| In no other car are these five essentials 





With its exclusive features, combined with 
the finest of body styles, it is self evident why 
the Willys-Knight leads in high class closed 
car efficiency. 





Willys-Overland Inc. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


_ al Valve Motor 





Eight 
Limousine 


*2800 


f. 0. b. Toledo—Tax Free 
Price subject to change 
without notice 
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Four forms of 
Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 


Holder 
Top 
Shaving 
Stick 


Stick 












Williams 
SHAVING 
LIQuio 
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' Williams | 


Powder 


Send 20c. in stamps for trial size of the four forms 
shown here. Or send 6c. in stamps for any one. 


\ The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
i Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


} After the shave you will enjoy the comforting 
i touch of Williams’ Talc. Send 4c. for a trial size 
| of the Vivlet, Carnation, English Lilac or Rose. 





Talc Powder 


ViOLET 


Williams ; 
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Holdér Top 
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ILLIAMSG’ Shaving Soap is no slacker. 

In camp and ‘“‘over there”’ as well as at 
home it is doing its bit toward lending aid 
and comfort and economy to the shave. 

Its rich, soothing, lasting lather is always 
on tap for the boys at the front, getting into 
action at the touich of the brush and making 
the shaving rule the easiest one to obey. 

If you are going into service take Williams’ 
Shaving Soap along. If you have a soldier at 


the front, send him Williams’. 











